SOME   IRISH  MEMBERS

mons with a cigar between his lips and a glass of whisky
and soda beside him. A member of the House who was
a medical man by profession happening to pass by, saw
him thus engaged and said in a tone of gentle remon-
strance: 4You ought not to drink that stuff, it's very
bad for the liver.' 'My dear fellow,' 0'Gorman re-
plied, 'I never noticed that I had a liver.'

Those who know that gallant and uncompromising
Orangeman Colonel Saunderson only through the re-
ports of his speeches in the House of Commons and on
political platforms, have probably very little idea as to
what manner of man he is among his friends on both
sides or on all sides of the Parliamentary field. I do
not think there is a more popular man in the House of
Commons than Colonel Saunderson. It would be diffi-
cult to imagine his having a serious personal enmity.
It would be impossible to think of him as unfriendly or
discourteous, or overbearing to any, even of those to
whom he is most strongly opposed. Just after he has
delivered one of his fiery speeches denouncing the Irish
Nationalists as a body, and challenging them to raise
the flag of rebellion in Ulster in order that he and his
Orangemen may have the long-wished-for chance of
driving across the frontier such of them as have not left
their bodies within it, he may be seen sitting in the
smoking-room with two or three of these same Irish
Nationalists, exchanging jokes and humourous sayings
and compliments and chaff. Everybody likes the im-
petuous, kindly-hearted, generous Orangeman, and I
can only say for myself, that if I wanted a friendly
office done I hardly know of anyone to whom I would
more readily apply than to the gallant Colonel, who has
so often expressed a desire to meet my comrades and
myself on the battle-field. On one occasion, when he
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